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For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 146. 

REALITY OF DIVINE GUIDANCE. 

The experience of every thoughtful and seri- 
ously-minded person furnishes illustrations of the 
truth of the Scripture assertion, that the Lord 
hath showed unto man what is “ good”—that He 
impresses on the mind a sense of right and wrong, 
and of the duty of following the one and avoid- 
ing the other. This is indeed the law of the 
spirit of life, and it reaches to all; so that all are 
left without excuse who disobey and reject it. 
“Light is come into the world,” and the ground 
of condemnation is that many reject the Light, 
because they are unwilling to renounce their 
evil deeds, and to submit tothe government of 
Christ. However varied are the forms in which 
the Divine Guidance is manifested to man ; and 
however different the duties required of the ser- 
vants of Christ; yet they are substantially the 
results of the same foundation principle—a rev- 
erent attention to the manifestations of the Spirit, 
and obedience to that which is shown to each 
one to be his individual duty. 

When Stephen Grellet was a young man, and 
had been divinely visited, and rescued from the 
infidel principles he had imbibed, he began to 
attend a meeting of the Society of Friends at 
Newtown on Long Island, near which he was 
living. Some of those about him observing that 
he was disposed to embrace the views of those 
people began to reproach him. Notwithstand- 
ing the natural intrepidity of his character, he 
hesitated, and did not go to the meeting which 
he felt that he ought to do. Strong convictions 
for the sin of disobedience were the consequence. 
The Holy Spirit again set before his view the 
thraldom and misery of his past life, and he wept 
bitterly. When the next meeting-day came, he 
concluded to go; but he went “ through fields 
and over fences, ashamed to be seen by any one 
on the road.” It so happened that the meeting 
on that day was held at another place, and so 
the house was closed. He sat down “in a retired 
place, and in a very tried state.” Like Nico- 
demus, he had attempted to come by stealth, and 
he felt that he had been “ashamed publicly to 
confess Christ before men.” It was a time of 
great humiliation and searching of heart, and it 
proved a means of confirming him in a more 
open and decided course for the future. 

Having become convinced of the propriety of 
using the plain language of thou and thee to in- 


dividuals, he says: “I took up my cross in that 
also, though it exposed me to much ridicule. 
Being about to write to my parents, the cross 
became great, chiefly because this way of speak- 
ing was then adopted by the Revolutionist party 
in France, from whom my parents, with most of 
the nobility, were suffering so much. But I was 
under the necessity with plainness and simplicity 
to make use of the language I saw to be my duty, 
leaving every consequence to the Lord. Thus, 
becoming resigned, | felt sweet peace, and this 
exercise tended not a little to strengthen me to 
bear the various railings and frowns of the world 
that I had to encounter. Some who before had 
courted my company, now turned away; and 
this became a blessing to me, for it tended to 
make the separation greater between me and the 
world. One circumstance occurred that I may 
not omit, as it shows that, when we are endeavor- 
ing to follow the ways of the Lord, He may turn 
our anticipated difficulties into encouragements. 
I had occasion to go to New York to see one of 
our first merchants on business. I was afraid 
lest, presenting myself before him in such a dif- 
ferent manner, he might make some mortifying 
remarks; for it was a strange thing to see a 
Frenchman becoming a Quaker. I felt my 
mind very low, and exercised before the Lord, 
when I came to him. He, seeing my embarrass- 
ment, said to me, in a very mild and respectful 
manner: ‘Sir, I perceive you are embracing the 
principles of the Society of Friends; it is one of 
the most respectable societics I know.’ This was 
an unexpected encouragement.” 

Stephen Grellet’s experience as to outward 
business, shows the safety there is in trusting the 
Lord in such things, and following the Divine 
Guidance therein. He says, in reference to this 
subject, that after removing to Philadelphia in 
1795, “I had several offers to engage in com- 
mercial concerns, both in Philadelphia, and from 
my European friends, particularly in Holland, 
from whom I received proposals, by letters, to 
place me in an extensive way of business with 
the West Indies and Holland. But, keeping my 
eye single to the Lord, whose direction I sought, 
I could not be easy to accept any offer of this 
kind; for I saw that if I did, the sense of life in 
me, that was very tender, might easily be de- 
stroyed. I therefore preferred, for a while, the 
occupation of teaching the French language. I 
engaged in it, it is true, much in the cross; but, 
having repeated evidence that it was a right en- 
gagement for me, it became easy to submit to it. 
I was at first concerned lest it should not be 
sufficient to procure me a living. For, from the 
complexion of things in France, I could not en- 
tertain any expectation that I should receive 
pecuniary means from that quarter. After many 
anxious thoughts on this head, one day, as my 
mind was gathered in reverent silence before the 
Lord, the language was strongly impressed :— 
‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all things needful shall be added.’ 
The evidence that it was the direction of Om- 
nipotence, whose promise is sure, was so clear, 
that no doubt remained; and for months after 


that, I was so relieved from temporal anxiety, 
that I had no more thought about it than if I 
had not lived in the world. I was closely en- 
gaged in my school, and though I serupulously 
paid every requisite attention to it, yet, during 
the intervals, my mind was wholly relieved from 
anxious thoughts about it. The one thing need- 
ful only absorbed me, whilst walking in the 
streets, or sitting in the house.” 

The promise thus given to Stephen Grellet of 
outward support was verified by life-long experi- 
ence. Much of his time was spent in peculiarly 
arduous, and often expensive journeys of a re- 
ligious nature, in this country, and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe; which necessarily took him 
from business, and made heavy drains upon his 
resources, as he paid his own travelling expenses ; 
yet such was the blessing that rested on his labors 
to provide things honest in the sight of all men, 
that he knew no lack of the requisite means. 

In his conscientious care to walk in obedience 
to what was required of him, he found himself 
led for a time in a peculiar path. What he 
passed through led him to caution those in a 
similar situation to be careful not to judge their 
brethren who were not similarly restrained. 

“Make a distinction,” he says, “between that 
which is essentially and permanently obligatory, 
and those straits and exercises that belong only 
to yourselves, in order to keep you under close 
discipline, and in which obedience will be equally 
requisite, when the Divine command may go 
forth to you, to cease from those things, as now, 
when you think you are called to practice them. 
And you who are not led into straits, like your 
brethren, be tender of their scruples,—feel for 
them—and encourage them, even to faithfulness ; 
for nothing, ever so small, which is of the Lord’s 
requiring, is to be slighted; and it is in propor- 
tion as we are faithful in little things, that we 
are made rulers over more. 

“One of the difficulties under which I was 
brought related to my eating and drinking. I 
felt myself prohibited from partaking of animal 
food, and also of everything that was the produce 
of slavery, for the sense of the sufferings of that 
people was heavy upon me. After I had been 
thus led for about two years, I began to be afraid 
lest I should continue in that manner of living 
from former apprehensions, and not from the 
continued requirings of the Lord, and thus, by 
being singular among my friends, improperly 
draw their attention to me. In much fear I ven- 
tured one day to partake of animal food again, 
but great distress came upon me, attended with 
a renewed evidence that my outward man, as 
well as my inner one, must be kept in much 
lowness. I felt also an assurance, that when the 
days of my release from this fast should come, I 
should have the same undoubted assurance of it, 
as I had then of being led into it. 

“T continued about five years under that ex- 
ercise, and when my release came, the free use of 
everything in the creation was set before me, so 
that I received it with thankfulness and modera- 
tion. Great was the fulness of the Lord’s love, 





at that time, and the sweetness of his presence. 
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It seemed as if heaven was opened, and the an- 
gelic host was about me, proclaiming the Lord’s 
praise and glory, to which I was permitted to 
join my feeble accents.” 


J. W. 


Condition of Various Peoples of Europe. 

The Czar’s dominions embrace more than half 
of Europe, and somewhat less than a third of 
Asia. In this vast territory is a wheat country 
equal in quality to and in extent larger than that 
of the United States, and in its coal measures 
and petroleum deposits, it exceeds our country 
and every other ; and, finally, the mines of Sibe- 
ria are supposed to be unequalled in the world. 
The population amounts to about 110 millions. 
These have a species of organization of their 
own, some in tribes and clans and more in com- 
munities, but for which their condition would be 
anarchy. For the Czar is really the only gov- 
erning power, and what he cannot do in legisla- 
tion and administration is not done at all, or is 
done in the worst possible way. Every class 
has a grievance. The peasant is crushed by 
taxation, the tradesman and mechanic are ham- 
ered by minute and restrictive regulations ; the 
eisure classes chafe against the blind tyranny of 
the new educational system. Corruption reigns 
in every branch of the administration, and were 
not the Russians the most docile of all peoples, 
and the Czar a species of deity with them, dis- 
ruption must long ago have rent the unwieldy 
fabric in pieces. The debt of Russia has in- 
creased thirty-fold since the Crimean war; her 
securities are discredited all over Europe, her 
paper money is greatly depreciated, and for 
some time the Czar has been vainly endeavoring 
to raise a small loan to help pay the interest of 
former loans and maintain the enormous army 
with which he threatens civilized Europe. 

In Russia, as the government regulates every- 
thing, and as the results of this regulation are 
evil, the particular phase which the spirit of 
reformation, now at work throughout the world, 
has assumed there is Anarchism. If there were 
no government, say its apostles, there would be 
no crime; if no law, then no transgression; if 
every one were allowed to do as he pleases, there 
would be no contention. And if there should 
be wrong done sometimes, why average it? If 
a man steals it is useless to shut him in prison 
or idleness. If a man slays his neighbor, we 
will not bring the dead to life by hanging his 
slayer. The widow of Tekoah argued in this 
way three thousand years ago. Such I under- 
stand to be the ground work of Anarchism, as 
set forth by its amiable prophet Prince Krapot- 
kine, in his latest publication. Anarchy, it must 
be said, means with him and the Russian school, 
simply absence of all government. It is with 
us understood to mean violence and strife, be- 
cause we regard these as the necessary conse- 
quences of anarchy,—but anarchists do not so 
understand it. 

The average annual income in Russia is stated 
by political economists at $45 per head, of U.S. 
money. 

Germany is a very poor country, thickly 
populated, with a prolific race. The consequence 
is that the population overflows into the surround- 
ing country on all sides,—into Russia, France, 
Belgium, England. Russia expels them; Eng- 
land contemplates keeping them out, and the 
French people actually do so to some extent by 
expressions of personal dislike. But they per- 
sist, and wherever allowed to hold on are admira- 
ble workers. The public school system and 
compulsory attendance originated in Prussia, 
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and is now bearing its fruits in the wonderful 
efficiency of all whose business it is to do any- 
thing,—in the increase of the efficient intelli- 
gence of the people. German mechanics under- 
work Belgians and French. German commer- 
cial clerks and agents push the English from 
their stools. They do not enter the bank, or the 
counting-house, the factory, or even the shop, 
“to learn the business,” but come fully equipped 
with all the knowledge that can be taught in 
words with the aid of models and specimens. 
And those intended for general commerce under- 
stand the three or four great languages of the 


commercial world, and know the products of 


the great countries. In manufactures wherever 
scientific resources are involved they excel all 
others. They make all the alcohol from which 
the French manufacture their “fine old bran- 
dies,” and their sugars now vie with those of the 
tropics. 

The condition of the German masses at home 
is wretched in the extreme. Peasant proprietor- 
ship was extensively introduced by government 
as the best means of maintaining a large popu- 
lation on asmall area. It answers the purpose, 
and has moreover produced a vigorous and 
hardy race. Out of every eight families, seven 
make less than $125 a year, or say $30 a head. 
Then, too, they are deep in debt. Their small 
properties give them credit and their necessities 
compel them to use it. To end this evil in 
Prussia, farms may be rendered by registry, 
exempt from mortgage or sale, and it is contem- 
plated to extend this exemption by law to all 
such properties. The peasants live in almost 
savage rudeness, Their principal food is black 
bread and potatoes, and they have not the skill 
or perhaps the heart to make the best use of the 
few means of comfort they possess. 

German mechanics and tradespeople are rea- 
sonably prosperous, but live very inexpensively, 
and, according to our notions, coarsely ; but the 


compulsory system of education gives the mass of 


the people a degree of refinement (small indeed), 
which could not be derived from their surround- 
ings. Any one who has mingled with Germans 
of the lower class must be struck with the in- 
congruity of their good education and bad man- 
ners, 

The spirit of reform in Germany, as every- 
where else, takes it shape from the nature of the 
evils which in the particular locality force them- 
selves on the attention. The chief and pressing 
evil is poverty, and a reform grappling with it 
assumes the form of Socialism. (Government in 
Germany has been a beneficent agency: give 
government, therefore, more powers. It has done 
much, let it do everything. Let it take the rail- 
roads, telegraphs, mines, and lands, and adminis- 
ter all for the general good, and so as to best 
employ most people. Government has gone far 
in this direction, but unfortunately, governments 
are composed of men, and men have human 
passions and human failings ; and just now the 
men who govern Germany are intent upon form- 
ing a powerful army and using it for conquest. 
This was not in the Socialists’ programme. They 
want peace, because only in peace can they find 
the material prosperity they seek, They are 
strong enough to make themselves felt in politics, 
and at late elections have polled nearly a million 
votes out of less than nine millions. They have 
three deputies in the Reichstag, who have steadily 
opposed large armaments. 

The average annual income of the Germans 
is stated at $88.00 U.S. currency. These figures 
may not be correct but they will serve in some 
degree for comparison. 


In France the condition of the masses is per- 
haps better than elsewhere in Europe, except 
Holland. Their soil is good and climate mild, 
and they have an extensive sea-coast and all 
necessary means of internal communication. The 
sub-division of lands and the peasant proprietor. 
ship have existed long enough to produce their 
expected benefits in the great increase of the 
wealth of the country and in its distribution, 
And then, too, the people have learned how to 
take care of themselves. They prepare their 
food well, and dress with a view to comfort, and 
seem devoid of any desire for show. So far ag 
I can learn, there is no distress among them 
arising from privation. They have sufficient 
food, clothing, fuel and shelter. The peasant 
works hard and his skill and unintermitting 
industry make him independent, but no small] 
industry can compete with large operations. It 
is strikingly said in a recent work on the subject, 
that the cotton factories of England whitened 
the plains of India with the bones of Hindoo 
hand-loom weavers. And so the seeders and 
harvesters and threshers and the vast flocks and 
herds of America are ruining the peasant pro- 
prietors of Europe. The French peasant and 
family make about $150 a year. There are 
about as many peasant proprietors in France as 
in Germany, and of these three millions are 
below the line of personal taxation—next door 
to paupers, but us I have said, have enough to 
support a healthy physical existence. But the 
sub-division of the land, while it has fulfilled 
the expectation of its authors in producing a 
large class of independent and hardy peasants, 
has produced evils which were not at all foreseen. 
It has made the peasant intensely miserly. He 


lives only to save and to get more land. Every 


parcel of ground that may come into market, is 
watched with greedy eyes by various competitors, 
and thus in time every neighborhood has be 
come filled with rivalries, hates and jealousies. 
In agricultural France crimes against property 
are strikingly predominant. No peasant trusts 
another on money matters. Half a dozen wo- 
men will walk to a distant market each carrying 
a few eggs or a chicken, when one could easily 
earry all. The French peasant’s bete noire is 
“le voisin,’—his neighbor,—against whom he is 
always on his guard. The prevalent parsimony 
leads to late marriages or celibacy, and the popu- 
lation of France is almost stationary, while Ital- 
ian and German laborers are stealing into the 
country,—to such an extent indeed that recently 
several thousand Italians were driven away from 
Marseilles and shipped back home. The Ger- 
man immigrants have not attracted public at- 
tention. They keep very quiet and do not 
gather in masses; and in fact being cheap and 
efficient workers, I fancy they are permitted 
tacitly when no one would dare utter a word 
openly in their favor. There are great numbers 
in Paris. French manufacturers and tradespeo- 
ple are prosperous. 

The income of the French people averages 
about $120 per head of our money. 

In Italy the condition of the peasantry would 
be worse than anywhere in Europe except Rus 
sia, were it not for their climate, which enables 
them to live in the open air, and renders food 
almost the only thing necessary for comfort. 
The debt of Italy is two thousand million dollars, 
and a third of the produce of the land is absorbed 
in taxes. There are no great industries as in 
other countries. The people are a prolific and 
active race. Many leave their country to seek 
employment elsewhere in Europe, and several 
hundred thousand emigrate beyond the ocean 
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every year, principally to the Argentine Repub- 
lic, W here they are said to be engaging to a vast 
extent in the production of wheat and cattle. 
Those who remain at home undergo every species 
of privation. They live on the most sparing 
diet and very much upon unsalable refuse, which 
produces pellagra and other diseases. In the 
north of Italy, where their toil is unremitting, it 
js said they are sinking into stolidity. In “the 
south where they refuse to be made beasts of 
burden, they become lazzaroni, beggars, or rob- 
bers. In central Italy a man and his wife may 
earn twenty-four cents a day when they can get 
work. Land, as in Germany and France, is 
very high. The uninhabited and uninhabitable 
pasture lands around Rome rent for about $8 
an acre per year. I have elsewhere spoken of 
the general good temper and kindly disposition 
of the Italian peasantry. They have, however, 
one great vice. They are prone to jealousy and 
quick to anger, and as capital punishment has 
been practically abolished, it is sad to say that 
murders, or at least homicides, are fourteen times 
as numerous as in Great Britain—where they 
are numerous enough. 

The annual income of the Italian people aver- 
ages a little less than $60 per head per annum. 

Of Austria I can give no account in a con- 
densed form. No general terms will apply to 
the thirteen distinct races which inhabit the 
dominions of the house of Hapsburg. A little 
more than a fourth of them are Germans, and 
to them I may apply what I have already said 
of their race. Most of them are peasant pro- 
prietors. The rest are Magyars, Slavs, Czechs ; 
a degraded peasantry, dominated by a fierce 
and warlike nobility. 

The national income is said to average $82 a 
head.—John D. McPherson, in Friend’s Intelli- 
gencer. 





For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


James Simpson. 


James Simpson had a patch of rye fit to cut; 
he had also a concern on his mind to have a 
meeting on the wharf in Philadelphia, for the 
sailors: and the »y both wanted doing at the same 
time. So he cut and bound the rye, put it on 
the cart, but in going to the barn it slipped off, 
and pulled the cart over along with it. He left 
the whole thing, put his horse to the carriage, and 
remarked that disasters would follow until this 
meeting was held—got in and started. When 
near the end of the ride, Nicholas Waln met 
and asked him where he was going; he replied, 
he was going down to the wharf to hold a meet- 
ing for the sailors. Better go home, said Nicholas, 
and let the sailors take care of themselves. So 
he turned his horse around and started home- 
ward; he had not proceeded very far before 
Nicholas overtook him. “Come, come, this won’t 
do, go down and get the sailors together.” So 
he turned about again, went down, and had a 
wonderful meeting, all the more for the torrent 
of eloquence he poured into their eager ears ; the 
effect of it lost nothing when one of their num- 
ber broke over the propriety of their silence, to 
call out, “quadrant, sir:” he was describing its 

uses, but forgot its name ; yes, a quadrant. 

He returned home with a light heart. On the 
following morning he got in the rye; the dew of 
the night had dampened the straw, it did not 
slip off, it had also dampened the heads, they did 
not shatter, there had been no shower of rain, 
he did not have it to unbind, all was well. 

Some time after, in a friend’s parlor after a 
meeting, and many, including Nicholas, present, 
he told the story in this way: I had a concern 


on my mind to have a meeting on the wharf in 
Philadelphia, and on my way down, old Nick 
met me, and told me I had better go home and 
let the sailors take care of themselves. So I 
turned my horse about, and on my way back he 
came after me. “There, there,” said Nicholas, 
who broke in at this point, “ I paid for that long 
ago.” Now, said James, if thee had only kept 
still, nobody would have thought I meant thee. 

On a certain occasion he was at Horsham 
Meeting in the morning, with an appointed meet- 
ing before him, on the edge of Bucks County, 
for the afternoon, to. which many Horsham 
Friends went. After it was over, and a very 
favored meeting it was, they started on the re- 
turn, following James’ carriage and slow horse, 
respectfully behind. It made quite & procession ; 
after awhile he stopped his horse altogether, 
which stopped all that were behind him; very 
quickly a tree at the road side fell across the 
road directly before him, which, but for his quick- 
ness of Divine perception, would have fallen on 
some carriage or horses behind him. 

He went to Evesham Quarterly Meeting, and 
put up at the house of Jesse and Hannah Wil- 
liams. On the morning of the meeting two men 
Friends had walked up from Philadelphia, hear- 
ing he was to be there, and whom he knew, went 
to their house and knocked at the door; it was 
opened by Hannah, and James gave them this 
welcome: “ By the life of Pharaoh ye are spies, 
to see the nakedness of the land are ye come.” 
They replied very appropriately, “ Nay, thy serv- 
ants are no spies, we be true men.” ‘They knew 
if he spoke at all that day, their walk would be 
paid for. 

At a certain meeting (this he told himself) 
“T was very much favored, and when meeting 
broke, I wanted to get to myself that I might see 
how it was with me, so I went round the end of 
the house, and an Irishman come to me and said, 
‘I was plaguey fraid you would’nt preach, but 
when you did begin, I vow you did lay on.’” 

In a meeting he attended at Plymouth, after 
his wife Hannah had got through, (he always 
waited for her) his mind ran on the beauty of 
the writings of the Prophets, and quoted this: 
“When king Uzziah died, then saw I also the 
Lord sitting upon his throne, bigh and lifted up, 
and his train filled the Temple. Above it stood 
the seraphims, with twain He covered his face, 
and with twain He covered his feet, and with 
twain did He fly.” 

You that are fond of something sublime, read 
the Scriptures. It did not occur to his audience 
that they were listening to him for the last time; 
that their ears whom he had cultivated to ap- 
preciate and admire sublime thoughts, clothed 
in sublime language, would hear him no more. 

Dr. Shoemaker (then but lately heard among 
them,) in supplication at the grave said, “ It was 
Thou that enabled him to forsake sin in his 
youth,” and the solemnity of the occasion was 
thought to be equal to many in his life. 

Mary Albertson makes use of the following 
language in a letter to her daughter Rebecca, 
then a scholar at Westtown, in the early part of 
this century. “There is one thing I have been 
thinking of worth writing to thee. If thee may, 
at some good time, be favored to write some 
comfortable account of thy dear friend James 
Simpson, it would often be, I have no doubt, a 
strength and satisfaction to thyself, as well as to 
many more of us. Do try at it. I just think 
Jacob ought to join thee in it. When I think 
of the dear friend, of bis sufferings, and what he 
had to pass through, while so many were making 
light of it, makes it more necessary for some like 


you, that do know in some good degree what has 
been done for you through him. I know his 
Martha would be pleased to have something from 
you in that way.’ 

Robert Sutcliffe, in his travelsin North America, 
makes this memorandum,Sixth Month 4th, 1806. 
Attended a meeting at Merion, of which public 
notice had been given on account of James 
Simpson, a minister, who intended being there. 
In consequence the house was well filled, among 
them were one senator, four judges and four 
magistrates. This Friend is much esteemed by 
Friends in Philadelphia, and few pastors stand 
higher in the estimation of their flock. 

I will close this little contribution by quoting 
from “The Arm Chair :” 

“Simple of heart and of a feeble frame, 

Feeling unworthy even Christ to name, 

Yet raised by Him of living hopes to tell 

And show his power—himself a miracle— 

James Simpson, like his Lord, from things around 

Fit subjects for important lessons found, 

A cloud o’erspreading or a bird on wing 

Would to the theme in hand instruction bring. 

Harmonious blending in this varying sense 

New beauty give—fresh energy dispense. 

Filled by his Master wondrously he shone; 

His emptied vessel scarce could stand alone; 

When favored most, left in the weakest spot, 

Showing his fulness of himself was not.” 

The meeting at Bucks County was told me by 
Lewis Jones, of Upper Dublin. The remaining 
anecdotes by Jacob Albertson. 

J. M. ALBERTSON. 





For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
Spring Ramble. 

The weather has been unusually cool this 
spring, so that the leaves and blossoms have not 
developed so fully as is usual ; so that on coming 
from Philadelphia on the 21st of Fourth Month, 
as the train passed by a piece of woodland, I was 
unexpectedly pleased to notice the slender twigs 
of the Spice-bush (Lindera Benzoin) studded 
with small, but sweet-scented clusters of yellow 
flowers, which come before the leaves make their 
appearance. 

A short walk on the 23rd showed that several 
other of our earlier-blooming plants had come 
into flower. Some of the lawns which were 
passed were thickly studded with the little white 
stars of the common Chickweed (Stellaria media) 
which seemed in places almost as abundant as 
the grass itself. It is an emigrant from Europe, 
but is now found everywhere in this section of 
country. A low spot along an ancient hedge- 
row (now cut down) was occupied with an 
abundant colony of the Adder’s-tongue or Dog’s- 
tooth Violet (Erythronium Americanum), a curi- 
ous plant belonging to the Lily family. From 
the deeply-sunk “bulbous root, two leaves arise of 
a pale green color, thickly marked with dark 
purple and whitish blotches, and between them 
comes the single stem crowned with a large, yel- 
low, nodding flower, of 6 petals. On entering 
some woodland near by, I found much of the 
lower ground near the borders of a water-way 
was covered with thousands of these plants—an 
interesting sight after nearly sixty years famili- 
arity with it, ‘and calculated to inspire enthusi- 
astic admiration in one who views it for the first 
time. 

The Spring-Beauty (Claytonia virginica), was 
also in bloom. The stem has two long, narrow, 


fleshy leaves, placed opposite to each other, and 
above are the flowers, coming one at a time, and 
opening in succession for a considerable time. 
They are rose-colored, and ornamented with lines 
of a deeper shade. This little plant deserves its 
name of Spring-Beauty. 
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On emerging from the woods, and entering a 
low-lying meadow, I noticed a little violet 2 or 
3 inches high, with branching stem, and tiny 
pale-blue flowers, some of them almost white. 


It was the Viola tricolor, or Pansy—a native of 


Europe, and I suppose the parent stock from 
which our magnificent garden Pansies are de- 
rived ; though these are so modified by cultiva- 


tion that no one would suspect them to be of 


common origin, unless by a careful comparison 
of their botanical characters. 

Going on past an old farm-house, endeared to 
me by many tender associations, and a frequent 
visiting place during the lifetime of its former 
= owner; then down a lane which led into 

a piece of sandy woodland, I soon found the 
plant I was in pursuit of, the lovely Trailing Ar- 
butus (Zpigea repens). This universal favorite 
has been so often described, that I will say but 
little about it here, except to caution those who 
are looking for it not to be too much disappointed 
if at first sight they see only a mat of thick oval 
leaves covering the ground. The flowers are 
often so covered by these as to be invisible, until 
the stem is lifted, and the modest beauties brought 
into view. 

A somewhat longer walk on the 26th, brought 
me to a swamp which I had often visited in 
former seasons, and never without finding some- 
thing of interest to repay my search. The back- 
wardness of the season was evident in the slight 
development of many of the plants. The bushes 
were just beginning to open their leaf-buds ; the 
wild lilies showed a few first leaves above the 
ground; some of the ferns were just unrolling 
their downy heads, and here and there were large 
bunches of the Common Lousewort, or Wood 
Betony (Pedicularis Canadensis). The young 
leaves, which are deeply indented or subdivided, 
though green when mature, were now of a deep 
purplish red. Scattered over the surface of the 
clumps, were the conical heads of flower buds, 
not yet opened. So beautiful and curious were 
these clusters of leaves and buds, that I trans- 
ferred one of them with its roots to my box, and 
afterwards planted it in the garden at home, with 
the pleasing expectation of watching the opening 
of the flowers and the changes in color and size 
of the leaves. Before leaving the swamp, I found 
a few of the plants on a more sunny bank which 
were already in flower. The flowers at the bot- 
tom of the head of buds open first. They 
a greenish yellow color, and somewhat resemble 
in shape those of the Wild Bergamot. 

In another part of the swamp were some beds 
of the delicate and pretty little Wood Anemone, 
or Wind-flower (Anemone nemorosa). The slen- 
der, thread-like stem of a few inches in height, 
has 3 leaves beautifully cut into divisions, and 
above rises a single white flower 
ly an inch in diameter. 

Among the grass in one of the fields over 
which lay my path, were the large yellow heads 
of afew Dandelions ( Taraxacum Dens-leonis), too 
well-known to require description. The young 
leaves are sometimes used for an early vegetable, 
before they have acquired a milky sap and the 
medicinal properties which belong to the more 
mature plant. In several of our milky-juiced 
plants, the young shoots are edible. In Canada, 
and perhaps in some of our Northern States, the 
shoots of the Milk-weed (Asclepias) are used asa 
substitute for Asparagus. 

A flock of Blackbirds had settled on the newly 
ploughed ground of a field by the road side, 
where it is probable they found grubs or other 
nourishment. On coming near, they flew to an- 
other part of the field. Some of them were the 


, Sometimes near- 


are of 
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common or Crow Blackbird, as was shown by the 
manner in which their long tails were depressed 
in the centre and elevated on the sides, so that a 
cross section was in the shape of a V. Others 
were rather smaller, and the red epaulets on the 
shoulder distinguished them from their cousins. 
These two species, the Common and the Red- 
winged Blackbird, are very apt to be associated 
in flocks until the nesting season arrives. Then 
the Red-wings select a home in some low bush, 
or tussock of grass, often in marshy ground ; 
while the others build their nests in trees, often 
many of them in the same tree. I remember 
when a school-boy at Westtown many years ago, 
that a row of Lombardy Poplars which stood in 
the boys’ play-grounds, was a favorite nesting- 
place, to which many of them resorted. 
J. W. 
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THERE is no power like heart power. 


whose heart is enlisted in behalf of a truth or of 


a cause, will carry others with him as he urges 
its claim on their hearts, as no advocacy of it by 
the most brilliant and finished oratory of one 
who lacked this heart power could compass. 

io 

SELECTED. 
THE QUAKER MEETING IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA—1688. 

BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Fair First-Day morning, steeped in summer calm, 
Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland balm 
Came to him like some mother-hallowed psalm 


To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 
Of labor, winding off from memory’s reel 
A golden thread of music. With no peal 


Of bells to call them to the house of praise, 
The scattered settlers through green forest ways, 
Walked meetingward. In reverent amaze 


The Indian trapper saw them from the dim 
Shade of the alders, on the rivulet’s rim, 
Seek the Great Spirit’s house to talk with Him. 


There, through the gathered stillness, multiplied 
And made intense by sympathy, outside 
The sparrows sang, and the gold-robin cried 


A swing upon his elm. A faint perfume 
Breathed through the open windows of the room, 
From locust trees heavy with clustered bloom. 


Thither, perchance, sore-tried confessors came, 
Whose fervor jail nor pillory could tame 
Proud of the cropped ears meant to be their shame. 


Men who had eaten Slavery’s bitter bread 
In Indian isles ; pale women, who had bled 
Under the hangman’s lash and bravely said 


God’s message through their prison’s iron bars; 
And gray old soldier-converts, seamed with scars 
From every stricken field of England’s wars, 


Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 
Each waiting heart, till, haply, some one felt 
On his moved lips the seal of silence melt. 


Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 
Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 
Baptizing in one tender thought the whole. 


When shaken hands announced the meeting o’er, 
The friendly group still lingered near the door, 
Greeting, inquiring, sharing all the store 


Of weekly tidings. Meanwhile youth and maid 
Down the green vistas of the woodland strayed, 
Whispered and smiled, and oft their feet delayed. 


And solemn meeting, summer sky and wood, 
Old, kindly faces, youth and maidenhood, 
Seemed, like God’s new creation, very good. 


And, greeting all with quiet smile and word, 
Pastorius went his way. The unscared bird 
Sang at his side, scarcely the squirrel stirred 
At his hushed footsteps on the mossy sod ; 


And whereso’er the good man looked or trod 
He felt the peace of nature and of God. 


SELECTED, 
GRASP THE NETTLE. 
“Grasp the nettle with both hands, 
And it shall not sting,” 
Take this bit of wisdom, dear, 
Into every thing. 
If the lesson’s long and hard, 
At it with your might! 
Do not let it conquer you 
While you’ ve strength to fight. 


Foolish people stand and fret, 
Wonder what to do, 

Bear their trouble twenty times— 
Such a silly. crew! 

Get the trial over, dear, 
Never frown and pout, 

With a brave and steady look 
Put the foe to rout. 


Carry not to-morrow’s load, 
Little heart, to-day, 
Trip with happy feet along 
Life’s uneven way; 
“Grasp the nettle with both hands, 
And it shall not sting,” 
Take this bit of wisdom, dear, 
‘Into every thing. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


te 


ONLY ONE. 


Who knows of the steps it takes 
To keep the home together, 

Who knows of the work it makes? 
Only one—the mother. 
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Who listens to childish woes 
Which kisses only smother, 
Whao’s pained by naughty blows? 

Only one—the mother. 


Who knows of the untiring care 
3estowed on baby brother, 

Who knows of the tender prayer? 
Only one—the mother. 


Who knows of the lessons taught 
Of loving one another, 

Who knows of patience sought? 
Only one—the mother. 


Who knows of the anxious fears 
Lest darling may not weather 

The storm of life in after years ? 
Only one—the mother. 


Who kneels at the throne above 
To thank the heavenly Father 

For that sweetest gift—a mother’s love? 
Only one—the mother. 


—Home Journal. 
i al ea, 


Tue very best people, those who love God, and 
whom God loves, are not always happy. Our 
heavenly Father never promises unbroken sun- 
shine to any of his children. That might be an 
appeal to our selfishness—a bribe to serve God 
for the immediate happiness it would insure. 
No opportunity would be afforded to test the ca- 
pacity of faith in hard weather if its voyages 
were only over placid seas. Clipper-ships are 
not tested at the wharves—but out in the hurri- 
canes. Hard as it is to believe, yet it is a Bible 
truth that whom God loves, he Chastens and scour- 
ges; and He does it just because He loves them. 

Chemists never throw gravel-stones into their 
crucibles ; it is only the ores which contain gold 
or silver, which are subjected to the red hot fur- 
nace.—T. L. Ouyler. 

A 

Ir may be there will be a time of shearing and 
cropping; but the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, and so none of yours to lose 
Mind Him to be your portion, and the Seed, 
Christ, your all and your life: and fear not the 
fleece for it will grow again. * * * Butall go 
dumb before the shearer; for He that gave his 
back and cheek to the smiter, overcomes, reigns, 
and hath the victory and the honor.—G. Foz. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 

Helen Keller—We find in Science an account 
of this girl, who, like Laura Bridgman, is both 
blind and dumb, and whose education therefore, 
has to be carried on through the medium of 
touch and feeling. In the Third Month of last 
year, being then six years old, she was placed 
under the care of Annie Sullivan, a graduate 
of the Perkins’ Institute at Boston ; so rapid was 
her progress, that in three months she could 
write a letter unaided by anyone. Science pub- 
lishes a fac simile of the subjoined letter which 
she wrote to A. Graham Bell, of Washington. 
The letters are block-shaped, but quite legible; 
and the letter itself interesting, as showing the 
mental development in one from whom “ wisdom 
by two entrances is quite shut out.” 


“ Dear Mr. Bell:—I am glad to write youa 
letter. Father will send you picture. I and 
Father and Aunt did go to see you in Washing- 
ton. I did play with your watch. I do love 
you. I saw doctor in Washington. He looked 
at my eyes. I can read stories in my book. I 
can write and spell and count, good girl. My 
sister can walk and run. We do have fun with 
Jumbo. Prince is not good dog. He cannot 
get birds. Rat did kill baby pigeons. I am 
sorry rat does not know wrong. I and mother 
and teacher will go to Boston in June. I will 
see little blind girls. Nancy will go with me. 
She is a good doll. Father will buy me lovely 


new watch. Cousin Anna gave me a pretty doll. 
Her name is Allie. Good-by, 
HeLen KELLER.” 
The Sonora Earthquake-—A report on the 
earthquake which occurred in the S. W. part of 
the United States and the Northern portions of 
Mexico, on the Third of Fifth Month, 1887, men- 


tions among its features the creation ofa fault or 
displacement of strata in the valley of the San 
Bernardino, of many miles in length, so that the 
earth and rocks on one side of the crack stood at 
about seven feet difference in level from those on 
the other side. Many such cracks and dislocations 
occurred. In the mountains, millions of cubic 
feet of rocks were thrown down from the moun- 
tains to the cafions, and water courses below. 
Cliffs of solid crystalline rock are shattered and 
split, as if a charge of giant-powder had been 
exploded among them. 

One of the interesting effects has been the 
modification of the water supply of the shaken 
district. Immediately after the first shock there 
was a great out-pouring of water. This soon 
subsided. But a number of new springs have 
been opened, and the size of many that were 
before in existence has increased. Time will 
determine whether this change will be permanent 
or not. 

Incendiary Rats.—The Fire Marshall of Bos- 
ton has been experimenting on rats and matches 
by confining the rats in a cage, with matches, in 
order to ascertain whether fires could be pro- 
duced through such means. The rats were kept well 
fed, but the phosphorous ends of the matches 
proved so attractive to them, that the very first 
night four fires were caused by their gnawing 
the matches, and not a day passed, while the 
experiment was continued, without fires being 
produced. 


How the Fishes Live in Winter.—The life of 
the fish in winter-time isa curious study in many 
respects. Many of the fresh-water fishes are so 
sensitive to changes in the atmosphere, that a 
sudden cold wave sweeping over the country 
will often so chill the water as to cause the death 
of hundreds of the small swimmers. On the other 


hand, the carps and eels may be frozen up in 
solid blocks of ice for long periods, and when 
thawed out again will resume their former life 
and activity as if nothing had occurred. The 
eels are partly hibernating fish and when not 
searching for their food in the winter months, 
they coil themselves up in the eel-grass, and re- 
main in a semi-torpid state until the demands of 
hunger arouse them to renewed life. In the great 
South Bay, on the south coast of Long Island, 
this grass is very abundant, and the eels living in 
it are sonumerous that many fishermen make a 
comfortable living in catching them. When the 
bay is frozen over, and all fishing and clamming 
necessarily suspended, the men go out on the ice 
for some distance from the shore, carrying with 
them small wooden sleds, boxed in on all sides, 
and several eel-spears. After a good position is 
selected, the fisherman cuts a large hole through 
the ice, and runs his spear through it until it 
reaches bottom. Then he begins spearing the 
whole space of ground near his hole, bringing up, 
now and then, several wriggling eels on the end 
of his spear. Ordinarily the eel is a most lively 
fish, and it is only by skilful work with the 
spear that one can catch them; but the extreme 
cold of the water robs them of much of their 
activity, and while coiled up in the eel-grass a 
child could spear them. When the bottom of 
the bay near his hole is all worked over the 
fisherman increases the size of the hole by the 
use of his axe, and goes through the same opera- 
tion in another place. Usually at the close of 
the day, his box is full of both large and small 
eels, for which he receives several cents a pound. 

Goldfishes, carps and eels are often able to 
subsist without food for months during extreme- 
ly cold weather. The temperature of the fluid 
has great influence on their vital functions and 
consequently on their appetites. Many fresh- 
water fishes cease to feed altogether in the course 
of the winter, and the most tempting bait may 
be placed within their reach without their show- 
ing any signs of recognition. 

The winter is, generally, the great breeding 
season for fresh-water fish, and when the warmer 
weather of spring begins to open the brooks and 
ponds, the small fish are swimming about in 
large numbers. During the breeding season the 
character of the fish changes very noticeably. 
The coloration of the male at this period is much 
brighter and more variegated than that of the 
female. The male trouts are gayly decked out 
with brilliantly spotted coats and beautifully 
colored crimson fins, while the females are dis- 
tinguished by their sober and sombre-looking 
hues. 

A few of the fresh-water fish have their vital 
functions lowered at the approach of cold 
weather, and they hide in sheltered holes on the 
banks, or in the patches of moss near the bottom 
of the streams or lakes, where they remain in a 
semi-torpid condition and refuse to go out in 
search of food. In lakes with muddy bottoms 
they bury themselves in the mud and do not 
come forth again until the approach of spring. In 
this way some fishes have been enabled to pass 
through long-continued droughts, when the 
water of the lake or streams has been entirely 
dried up. By imbedding themselves in the mud 
and passing into a torpid state, they do not suf- 
fer from the effects of the weather. After bur- 
rowing into the mud, they coat the inside of the 
small cavity with a layer of hardened mucus, 
which preserves them from decay. In this con- 
dition they can live for an indefinite period, com- 
ing out again when the water is of the right 
temperature. 


Through the ice of a shallow lake of water, it 
is not difficult to see the small fishes swimming 
about or remaining stationary over some particu- 
lar elevated ground where the ova is deposited, 
But the least blow with the foot or a stick on the 
ice will cause them to disappear in the mud or 
mosses, leaving not even a ripple of water behind 
them to mark their flight. Besides the noise, 
which striking the ice makes under water, there 
is an unpleasant sensation communicated to the 
fishes, which greatly resembles the shock from 
an electric battery. When the fish are close to 
the surface, a sudden and severe blow on the ice 
delivered before the little swimmers have time to 
escape, will often kill many of them outright, 
The shock on their nervous system is about the 
same as that of a sudden gigantic explosion on 
the nerves of the ear. The little inhabitants of 
the water seem to understand this, and as soon 
as the ice is occupied by skaters or sliders, they 
disappear in the mud, or seek safety in another 
part of the lake. 

Many of the fresh-water fishes live on the 
grasses and submarine ferns, which flourish g0 
profusely at the bottom of the lakes, and winter 
does not interfere with their feeding grounds in 
the least. The rich soil at the bottom of the 
water keeps the mosses eternally green, while the 
water itself furnishes the nourishment to many 
of the plants. This vegetable matter is devoured 
by many kinds of fishes, summer and winter, as 
also the mud on the bottom, which contains ali- 
mentary matter in a living or decomposing state, 
But a large number, even of the fresh-water 
fishes, are carnivorous, and as a rule they are 
more voracious than wild land animals. They are 
constantly in search of their prey, attacking or 
defending themselves with unusual fierceness, 
The savage ferocity of the sharks is well known, 
but they are no worse in proportion to their size 
than some of the smallest and prettiest fishes 
which we often see swimming about in the brooks 
and streams of our land.—G. E. Walsh, in The 
Independent. 


Items. 


Liquor-license at the Academy of Music. —The 
License Court of Philadelphia has refused the ap- 
plication for a license to sell liquor at the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia, on occasions when it is 
used for public balls. This refusal was in accord- 
ance with a plain statute of the Commonwealth. 
The connection between bai//s and brandy, revealed 
by the pleadings on behalf of the caterer who sought 
the license, is commented on by The Presbyterian in 
the following manner :— 

“The revelations thus made of the accompani- 
ments of the gay assemblies in the Academy, and of 
what is needful to make a ball ‘go,’ will doubtless 
suggest to some of our readers that the church 
which stands widely apart from such scenes, and 
warns her members against their seductions is most 
likely to be following close in the footsteps of its 
pure and self-denying Master. Some of the balls 
in the beautiful Academy have been advertised as 
for ‘sweet charity’s’ sake. They furnish a 
with its amusements, and they furnish Hospitals 
and Homes with endowments, or add to their yearly 
revenues. The old sophism is reproduced that ‘the 
end justifies the means,’ and the plea is made that 
if the gay and luxurious are willing to pay well for 
the pleasures which they love, why may not a hand- 
some profit be made out of them, and handed over 
to tender eyed benevolence, waiting wearily for 
some gifts for the poor and the sick. And when 
some church grows distrustful of the entangling al- 
liance, and quietly declines support for her institu- 
tions from the profits of the ball, how many fair 
hands are lifted in wonder, how many sweet voices 
grow hoarse with reproaches, and with what vehe- 
mence well arrayed and well fed men denounce the 
‘bigots,’ the ‘ fanatics,’ the ‘ uncoguid,’ the hypo 
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critical ‘saints.’ But a voice has come in from a 
new quarter which seems to give some justification 
to the ‘ bigots’ and the ‘saints.’ Charity, ‘sweet 
charity,’ which has been invoked to preside over the 
ball, must preside also over a bar. The two are 
declared to be inseparable. The treasury of the 
hospital or the orphanage which is opened to re- 
ceive the price of tickets, must receive as well the 
price of drams. The plea of benevolence must cer- 
tainly be stretched until it becomes very thin, when 
it covers things so evil and is indifferent to tempta- 
tions so destructive to the yeung and the weak. A 
church surely cannot be in error when she believes 
that the voice of her Master commands her from 
such things to ‘ withdraw’ herself.” 

Friends’ Freedmen Association —The Report of 
the Executive Board, presented Fourth Mo. 16th, 
of their proceedings for the previous year, speaks 
particularly of the four schools now remaining under 
their charge at Salem, Greensboro, and Goldsboro, 
N.C., and Christiahfsburg, Va. The total enroll- 
ment was 1028, with an average attendance of 752 
scholars. 

All of these schools are partially supported by 
State or other funds, and the aid of the Freedmen 
Association keep them open for additional periods, 
and supplies additional teachers. The colored com- 
munity at Greensboro have erected a new school- 
house costing $1200, on which only $50 is owing, 
which is to be paid during the present year. 

Most of the teachers employed in these schools 
are colored people. 


Could any scheme for America to repeat the dis- 
asters of Europe be more suicidal? Look at it 
voters; look at it economists. Under the light of 
to-day, is it any thing if not idiotic or criminal?— 
The American Advocate. 


oe 


Tue little child who came from the garden 
with a rose-bud, which she had forced open, and 
said, “ I saw this trying to blossom and I just 
blossomed it” well illustrates many Christians 
who have zeal without knowledge. It is not ours 
to blossom the apple, to head the wheat or to ear 
the corn. It is ours to prune the tree, to sow 
the seed, to till the soil. He, whose husband- 
men we are, will mature the fruit and ripen the 
grain, and God’s harvests are never premature 
nor unseasonable.—Selected. 


our prosperity as a body, and report the results 
of its deliberations another year. But the preva- 
lent feeling in the meeting evidently was the 
first and most pressing need of the Church was 
an awakening of the luke warm among its mem- 
bers into a more earnest Christian life, in con- 
formity with the exhortations of our Saviour. 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness ;” and that of the Apostle, to be “ fer- 
vent in spirit.” A merely formal observance of 
the outward duties of religion does but little 
good ; but a powerful influence is, and will be 
exerted by those who are daily living in com- 
munion with God, through a humble, reverent 
and submissive attention to the leadings of the 
Spirit of Christ in their own hearts. Such are 
saying to others by their whole course of life, 
“Come and have fellowship with us, for truly 
our fellowship is with the Father and with his 
Son, Jesus Christ.” 

The harmony of exercise, the general interest 
manifested, and the feeling of tender solem- 
nity that from time to time was felt, while this 
subject was being weightily considered on the 
three days when it claimed the care of the meet- 
ing, and the fullness of unity with which it 
adopted a minute on the subject, and appointed 
a committee to visit meetings, families, &c., we 
regard as evidence, that the action taken was in 
the ordering of the Head of the Church: and 
they give ground to hope that the blessing of 
Him, from whom cometh every good thing, will 
rest on this effort. 

Sincerely do we desire that, through the re- 
newed outpouring of the Lord’s blessed Spirit, 
and through humble obedience to its work in 
our hearts, we all may be stimulated to greater 
concern to bring all our thoughts, words and 
actions into conformity with the Divine will ; 
and thus become more devoted to the cause of 
Christ, and more willing to follow Him in all 
the services He requires of us. Of every disci- 
ple of Christ some duty is required, therefore 
every one of these must heed the commandment, 
“ Be ye clean that bear the vessels of the Lord.” 
To all such, may not the language of Isaiah be, 
in measure, applied, “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace ; that bring- 
eth good tidings of good, that publisheth salva- 
tion; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 
























“Ir is surprising how much one can accom- 
plish in any one line when he or she has a mind 
for the work. Obstacles count but little, hinder- 
ances are disregarded, fatigue is ignored, and the 
task seems to accomplish itself. As when a steam- 
er, with favoring winds and currents and with sails 
all set, plows merrily through the brine, so he who 
has a mind for his work speeds rapidly and de- 
lightfully to its accomplishment. 

“ But when every thing is unfavorable, when 
a coming storm fills all theair with depression and 
foreboding, when east winds and “head winds” 
blow, when all the currents set against us, when 
the spirit mutinies and flesh is weak, and there is 
no mind to work, ah, then how hard it is! ” 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 5, 1888. 







State Prisons of Iowa.—A correspondent in Iowa 
has forwarded a notice of a religious visit’ paid last 
Eleventh Month, by some Friends to the State 
prison at Fort Madison, Iowa. The party arrived 
at Burlington late on Seventh-day night; and find- 
ing no train running to the place, hired a convey- 
ance and rode during the latter half of the night 
through a storm to reach their destination. They 
were kindly received, and introduced to the prison- 
ers by the chaplain of the institution ; and the meet- 
ing which followed was believed to be owned by a 
sense of the Divine presence. Our correspondent 
furnishes the following information respecting the 
Towa prisons: 

“The State prisons of Iowa appear under good 
discipline; humane treatment, and a desire to pro- 
mote the best welfare of the inmates, seem an object 
of much importance with the officers. The meeting 
is held at 9 o’clock in the morning, after which they 
have recourse to the library, each taking such book 
or books as they wish and retire to theircells. After 
dinner the First-day schools commence; conducted 
by a number of persons who feel interested in the 
welfare of the prisoners—many of whom seem to 
enjoy the privilege. Several ministers of the Society 
of Friends have felt it their duty to visit them with 
satisfactory results. 

“The warden at the State prison at Anamosa 
gave Friends the information, he would do all in 
his power to make way for them.” 

Coast Defences.—Senator Dolph, of Oregon, has 
unanimously reported from the Senate Committee 
having it in charge, his bill appropriating $26,000,- 
(00 for coast defences. If this bill become a law 
what follows ? 

1, Great Britain, the only power that could 
threaten our coast is defied and dared to come and 
try conclusions with us. 

_2. One hundred thousand men would be insuffi- 
cient to efficiently man such vast fortresses. A great 
standing army becomes a necessity. 

3. The new “ Maxim guns” rifled and used with 
dynamite would demolish $100,000,000 worth of 
these forts in an hour after the British Navy gets 
ready. 

4. This will necessitate a $200,000,000 Navy to 
defend the fortifications. 

5. The surplus having been expended just when 
tariff and internal revenue have been diminished, 
there remains either direct taxation to supply money 
or pensions, army, navy, &c., and civil service, or 
national bankruptcy. 

6. War, which costs each day a thousand times 
a much as even these extravagant expenditures, 
must be waged with some nation. If not, soldiers 


are idle, officers are not promoted, the entire arma- 
ment utterly useless. 










The most noticeable feature in the proceedings 
of the late Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, was 
undoubtedly the concern under which it was 
brought for the stirring up of its members to a 
deeper and more fervent religious exercise for 
their own salvation, and the spread of the blessed 
kingdom of the Redeemer among men. ‘This 
concern seemed to have its beginning in consid- 
ering the answers to the Query respecting the 
attendance of our meetings for worship and 
discipline. Although, as the answers state, our 
members generally are present at those held on 
the mornings of First Day, yet at other times, 
there is considerable neglect apparent; giving 
reason to fear that many of our members are too 
indifferent as to those things of eternal and infi- 
nite importance. 

In addition to this the reduced size of many 
meetings, was a source of serious thoughtfulness. 
This is mainly occasioned by removals, and by 
the fact that the number of children born is less 
than the number of deaths. And of those who 
have a right of membership by birth, there are 
some who drift away into other religious organi- 
zations, or who become indifferent to serious 
things, because they do not yield their hearts to 
the visitations of Divine Grace. It is cause for 
encouragement that a considerable number of ad- 
ditions are made to our membership of persons 
who have become convinced of the truth of the 
doctrines we profess, and feel the need of the 
strength to be derived from fellowship with those 
of the same belief; but these have not, of latter 
times, fully supplied the losses arising from the 
causes referred to. In consequence of this, several 
of our meetings are in a low and declining con- 
dition. 

A suggestion was made that advantage might 
result from the appointment of a committee, who 
should examine into the various causes affecting 
























We have received from Julia Sargent, a Friend 
of Harlington, Middlesex, Eng., a small pamph- 
let of which copies can be obtained of her at one 
penny each, or nine pence per dozen. It is en- 
titled, “A Testimony to the Ancient Simplicity 
of the Truth, and the Narrow Way of the Cross.” 

It commences with a statement of the funda- 
mental truth, that they are the friends of Christ 
who obey his commandments. It was by giving 
heed to the Inward Light of Christ, that the 
early members of our Society became “ Men and 
Women of God,” were enabled to endure perse- 
cution, and many of them sealed their testimony 
with their blood. As persecution lessened, and 
their successors reaped in measure the fruits of 
former faithfulness, too many of them declined 
from the life and power of religion, because they 
did not continue steadfast in their obedience to 
the Divine will. Under a consciousness of the 
loss which had been sustained, some of these 
have endeavored to remedy the deficiency by 
introducing into our meetings for worship, Bible 
Reading and singing, and by establishing Holi- 
ness meetings, Prayer meetings, &c. “ Having 
strayed far from the pastures of life, and the 
wells of living water, they seek that without 
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which they slighted within, thus hewing cisterns 
to themselves.” “There is a call going forth at 
the present day to return to the principle of 
Truth as held by the Early Friends; to return 
to a real belief in that heavenly principle which 
guided them, even the Light of Christ Jesus 
within.” “There is only one way unto Christ’s 
kingdom, the way of the Cross ; if thou rejectest 
the Cross, thou rejectest the power ; for the Cross 
of Christ is the power of God unto salvation to 
all who, believing in it, take it up to the saving 
of their souls. This is the way of the redeemed.” 

We hope this testimony to primitive truth, 
and call to its professors, may be useful in stir- 
ring up the pure mind, and may lead some to a 
closer indwelling with the Spirit of Christ, and a 
fuller knowledge of Him, whom to know is life 
eternal. 


Thomas E. Smith has been appointed Agent 
for Toe Frrenp in the place of Thomas Em- 
mons, released at his own request. Address, 


Coal Creek, Keokuk Co., Iowa. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StatTeEs.—On the 30th ultimo, the President 
nominated Melville W. Fuller, of Illinois, to be Chief 
Justice of the United States. He is 55 years of age, 
was born in Augusta, Maine, but emigrated to Chicago 
over thirty years ago. The appointment is said to be 
regarded by both the U. S. Senators from Illinois, and 
by Western men generally who are acquainted with 
M. W. Fuller, as an excellent one. 

The Treasury was a steady bond buyer throughout 
last week, and in this way disbursed some four and a 
half millions of dollars, and was consequently the pro- 
moter of a decidedly more easy feeling in money than 
has prevailed for some time. The Secretary will not, 
however, pay too high prices for the bonds, 

The Postmaster General completed arrangements 
with the Postmaster General of Canada establishing a 
uniform rate of postage of one cent per ounce on all 
merchandise, including grain, seed, cuttings, bulbs, 
scions and grafts; and one cent per two ounces of 
printed matter in the mails exchanged between the 
two countries, and now known as third class matter in 
the domestic mails of this country. This arrangement 
goes into effect Fifth Month Ist, and removes the ob- 
jections to the recent postal convention with Canada, 
which went into effect Third Month 1st. 

The Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, publishes 
letters from Governors and agricultural commissioners 
of the Southern States, upon the financial condition of 
the farming interests. It is stated that in every case 
the farmers are more prosperous than for many years, 
and that they are less in debt than at any time since 
the war. The growth of the South in other lines is 
shown by an increase from 1880 to 1887 of $997,000,000 
in the assessed value of property, notwithstanding the 
fact that an immense amount of property, including 
railroads, new factories, &c., is exempt from taxation 
and is not included in these figures. 

Clinton A. Snowden, of the Chicago Times, is the 
originator of a scheme to save bisons that still remain 
on the plains. It has been ascertained that of the 
myriads which once roamed on the prairies of the West 
only about 75 or 100 remain, and most of these are 
located in the extreme southwestern portion of Texas. 
An expedition is soon to start for Texas to round up 
there for buffalo. The leading purpose is to perpetuate 
a species of animals which is thoroughly typical of 
American animal life, one of the controlling ideas of 
the trip being to kill none of the animals while cor- 
raling them or after their captnre. 

A heavy shock of earthquake was felt at Biggs, Butte 
County, California, at 8.45 p. M., of the 28th ultimo. 
The vibrations were from east to west, and lasted 75 
seconds. Plastered buildings were cracked. Two dis- 
tinct shocks were felt at Stockton at the same time 

In a number of counties of Michigan which went 
“dry” at the recent elections many of the saloon 
keepers say they “ will sell liquor just as long as they 
want to.” Most of them renewed the Government tax 
until Fifth Month 7th, the date on which the Local 
Option law goes into effect. Some test cases are be‘ore 
= Supreme Court and a decision is anxiously looked 

or. 


THE FRIEND. 


At the annual meeting of the Zoological Society of 
Philadelphia, held on the 26th of last month, reports 
were read showing that the number of members on 
Third Mo. 1st was 901, the largest in the history of the 
Society. Last year the number of visitors to the Zoo- 
logical Garden was 206,046. The receipts from all 
sources were $58,706.69, and expenditures $51,929.70. 
On Second Mo. 29th, the collection of animals at the 
Garden numbered 806, and the estimated value was 
$40,430. 

On the 30th ultimo in the Liquor License Court of 
this city, the Judges handed down their decisions on 
the applications from the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth, Twentieth and Twenty-first Wards. Of 
633 applications, 197 were granted, 389 refused, 42 
withdrawn, and 5 remain under consideration. In 1887 
there were 1056 licensed saloons in these wards. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 409, which is 
38 more than in the previous week, and 51 less than 
in the same period of last year. Of the foregoing 223 
were males and 186 females; 63 died of consumption ; 
38 of pneumonia ; 23 of old age; 23 of diseases of the 
heart; 16 of marasmus; 15 of inflammation of the 
brain; 15 of convulsions; 14 of apoplexy ; 13 of inani- 
tion ; 13 of typhoid fever, and 10 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 107}; 4’s, 1263; currency 
6’s, 121 a 130. 

Cotton was quiet but steady, at 10 1-16 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. ; 

Feed was dull but steady under smail supplies. Quo- 
tations: Winter bran, choice, ‘ 5 a $22.50; do. do., 
fair to good, $21.50 a $22; spring bran, as to quality, 
$20.50 a $21.50 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was firm, but local jobbers 
operated sparingly. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania 
family at $3.25; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.15; 375 
barrels do. straight, at $4.45 a $4.50 ; 500 barrels winter 
patent, at $4.65 a $4.80; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, 
at $4.20; 625 barrels do. patent, at $4.85 a $4.90, and 
250 barrels do. do., favorite brand, at $5. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $3.65 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 95) a 954 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 63 a 64 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 434 a 443 cts. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; medium, 4} a 43 
cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts. 

Sheep.—Kansas wool sheep, 43 a7 cts. ; native wool 
sheep, 45 a 74 cts.; native sheared sheep, 4} a 6} cts. : 
wool lambs, 5 a 8} cts.; clipped lambs, 5 a 7 ets. 

Hogs.— Western, 8 a 8} cts. ; State, 7 a 73 cts. 

Milch calves were fairly active at 4 a 63 cts. 

Milch cows, were active at $25 a $55. 

Fat cows were in moderate request at 34 cts. 

ForrIGN.—The Pope has issued a decree condemn- 
ing the plan of campaign in Ireland. He condemns 
boycotting as a practice contrary to justice and charity; 
but makes no mention of the National League. The 
Nationalists have been profoundly impressed by the 
manifesto. Some of their leaders and the press gener- 
ally, believe it will not seriously check the movement. 

The Pal! Mall Gazette, commenting on the Papal de- 
cree, says: “The Pope’s blunder amazes us. It will 
make no difference in the condition of affairs in Ire- 
land, while the alliance with the Pope will displease 
England.” 

On the 25th ultimo, Lord Randolph Churchill in a 
speech in the House of Commons, said that the Govern- 
ment, in 1886, pledged themselves to extend to Ireland 
the same amount of local liberty. That pledge was 
the foundation of the Unionist party, and the only 
platform upon which they could resist repeal. If the 
Government relied merely upon their executive powers, 
and if they were going to preach that the Irish must 
be looked upon as inferior, they might fora time, hold 
that position, but only for a very short time. There 
was not sufficient interpretation of the Government’s 
policy. If Ireland had to wait in the hands of the 
Executive, the Conservatives must take care that they 
did not expose themselves to a well-directed indict- 
ment of reaction. Quite a sensation has been made by 
his speech at a dinner to Sir John Pender of General 
Wolseley, who, after calling attention to the condition 
of affairs in the English army and navy in its lack of 
preparation for emergency, said “ We live in times 
when I think it behooves the people of England to 
know not only the truth, but the whole truth with re- 
spect to its army and navy. We see all the nations of 
Europe, certainly all the great nations of Europe, with 
the one exception of England, armed to the teeth.” 

The Conservative St. James Gazette, in commenting 
upon this speech, makes a direct attack upon the Min- 
istry for its neglect of proper military preparation. 
England is now open to invasion from any one of the 
Continental powers. It says the vessels of the navy 
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have no proper guns and none ready. They have no 
stores of gun-powder, and no system of food supply, 
except from foreign sources. Gatling gun people to. 
day brought out a limited liability company for genera] 
business in Europe. It is stocked at $4,000,000. The 
shares Were at three-quarter of one per cent. premin 
evidently in the belief that there would be a great de. 
mand during war for the weapon. 

Admiral Krantz, the French Minister of Marine, 
will introduce a bill in the Chamber of Deputies ask. 
ing for a credit of 62,000,000 francs, to be expended 
upon defence works at Brest, Cherbourg and Toulon, 
The Minister proposes that the money be provided by 
a series of credits covering a period of eight years. 

Notice has been given in the French Chamber of 
Deputies of the proposed introduction of a resolution, 
signed by 112 members, representing the necessity of 
amending the present system of international law, and 
expressing a particular wish for an understanding be- 
tween France and the United States, with a view to 
obtaining the definitive acceptance of the principle of 
arbitration among civilized nations. 

The Radical defeats in three provincial by-elections 
are considered as indicative of a reaction in the Bou- 
langist movement. In Paris the Boulanger fever is 
cooling. 

It is officially announced that Herbert Bismarck hag 
been appointed Prussian Minister of State and Prussian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The North German Gazette dilates upon the hearty 
reception accorded to the Queen of England by the 
people of Germany, and hopes that she may favorably 
remember Berlin. “ We consider it as a matter of 
course,” it says, “that the Queen’s visit was for the 
purpose of a personal exchange of views, but the im- 
pressions rhade upon her and the reminiscences of her 
visit to Berlin cannot but have a most favorable effect 
upon the political relations of Germany and England.” 


NOTICES. 

InvALID TRANsPoRT Bep.—A convenient bed for 
carrying the sick by carriage or cart, will be loaned, 
without charge, on application at No. 17 South Front 
St., Philadelphia. 


A Friend desires to obtain a position of trust, in 
which a first-class education is not essential. 

Address, C. W. T., 4710 Fairmount Avenue, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WaANTED.—A woman Friend, to assist the Matron at 
Tunesassa in household duties, and giving instruction 
to the Indian girls in housekeeping. Apply to 

Seth Warrington, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, at Thurlow, Canada, 
on the 12th of Fourth Mo. 1888, Winn1aAm W. Hazarp, 
of Poplar Ridge, N. Y., son of William R. and Mary 
W. Hazard, to M. Resecca, daughter of Gilbert D. 
and Mary Haight, of Coal Creek, Canada. 


Diep, at her residence at Springdale, Lowa, Twelfth 
Month 18th, 1887, Ann Tuomas, widow of the late 
Townsend Thomas, aged 80 years, 1 month and 15 
days, after a lingering illness of many months. Toa 
friend she remarked, she saw nothing in her way, but 
was just waiting, and anxious to go. “I cannot claim 
any merits of my own, but can only trust in the merits 
of my crucified and risen Saviour, to whom I want to 
ascribe all the praise, for He is worthy of all praise.” 
She was a consistent member of Springdale Monthly 
Meeting, held at West Branch, Iowa. She endeavored 
by example and precept, to hold up the principles and 
doctrines of Friends in their ancient purity. Often 
being grieved to see and hear those professing to be 
Friends, laying waste the heritage which had been 80 
dearly purchased by our forefathers. 

——, First Month 19th, 1888, ExLen P., widow of 
Edward Sharpless, in the 75th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

——, on the 4th of Second Month, 1888, in the 77th 
year of her age, SARAH, widow of the late Eli Hodgin, 
a member of Springville Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing of Friends. She was firmly attached to the prin- 
ciples of our Society; and by her humble daily walk 
and perseverance in attending meetings, (even when 
bodily weakness would seemingly excuse,) she was aa 
example worthy of imitation. We humbly believe 
that, through redeeming love and mercy, she has been 
gathered from the church militant to join the Church 
Triumphant. 





